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THE MORTAL TRAVELLER 


A man swung eastward 
through poplars’ gold; 
dust on the leaf-tips; 
crickets called. 


Kingfisher’s shadow; 
stream below sand; 
crows Over meadows; 
taut hills beyond. 


Long fell the noon-light, 
late lay the chill 

between sunset and night, 
past footfall and shoal. 


But straight along roadway, 
parting the air, 

a man moved with heartbeat, 
his muscles sure. 


An owl drifted slowly; 
the doors of the wind 
swung wide to admit 
that visioning mind 


like a finger stretched 
from thought to form, 
to house past hill-curve, 
the unseen made home. 


George Abbe 
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two poems: 


“WHICH FRIGHTENED BOTH 
THE HEROES SO’ 


My last day with them we’d spent fishing; coming home 
I'd gotten in the back seat with the metal boxes, poles, 
And wicker basket which had just two puny fish in it, 
While up in front my aunt kept saying to my uncle, 


Who was driving, that his shortcut notion was all wrong and 

Simply wasn’t going to get us home, and I was barely old 
enough 

To know not to say oh yes it will because it did 

Last year when you weren’t with us. 


Because my aunt’s voice had a range from mad to mean 
Most of the time, so I just sat still the way my uncle was, 
Sort of staring at the more-than-sunburn redness of his neck, 
And noticing us going a little faster all the time. 


Next thing I knew the car was trying to go around 

An L-shaped curve which suddenly came up, and which I 
Suddenly remembered barely having made the year before, 
And this time simply not being able to. 


So off the road we went, straight through a single-strand 

Wire fence into a cleared and sunbaked cornfield where 

My uncle brought the lurching car to a dead stop. 

I’d closed my eyes tight, and my aunt had sort of gasped a 
scream, 


And then, before she’d really found her tongue, my uncle, 
Still without a word, switched the engine off, got out 

And took a blanket and what was left of lunch 

And walked a little way away and just sat down. 


My aunt got out then too and I right after her 

And just as she’d marched over to my uncle and opened up 
Her mouth, he said composedly, chewing on a sandwich, 

‘Sit down here with me and watch this sunset for a while.’ 


I think she gagged, but then she actually did. 

And so they sat, and I did too; I don’t remember how or 
when 

We finally did get home, but I do know sitting there was the 
one time 

I ever saw my aunt and uncle holding hands. 


ROUND 


Whatever room or street it is 

It is an island barely there, 

However little time has passed 

The waves and sun have wrought a year. 


From separate nights of riding with 
The trading and dark running seas, 

We start to walk along the path 

Which leads toward one another’s eyes. 


But then the sand dissolves just as 

Our mouths have uttered what we mean, 
The swathing ocean moves across 

The place our footprints touched again, 


And takes us back again to use 
Until the next receding wave; 
Resigned though fortunate in this, 
Our archipelago of love. 


Richard Aldridge 
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three poems : 
QUESTION 


Only the Gods 
Or Kings 

Could write 

A Royal epistle, 
But who 
Crowned 

You, O! 

Purple thistle. 


CICADA LAMENT 


(translated from Matsura Basho) 


Listen to the plaintive 
Cry of the cicada about 
To die. The moon hides. 


WASTE 


Tusho 

Spent a life time 
Trying to string 
Drops of dew 

Upon a silken thread. 
Oh! Perfect jewel. 
Oh! Precious time. 
Oh! Tusho. 


Frank Ankenbrand Jr. 





A TURN OF STAIRS 


Again the landing, that sudden turning 
away from the casual desperation of white 
living into those upper darknesses where 
black unconsciousness sulks. The steps 
again rise slowly out of the white 

laughter of lower rooms into the dark 
between, waiting like an abstraction 

in the unlit recesses of the mind where 

a quiet tithe of bannisters rises 

in a twisting away from light. 


Below, only the darkness is transparent. 
Pure daylight rests in bright seeming 
like a series of opaque conversations 
that runs through the polite prisms 

of daily rooms. The voices unravel 

at the foot of rising stairs, a ball 

of yarn rolled out on ready senses, 

an easy string of kind relations 

whose voices extend out in the white 
illusion of space and end in shadow. 


And now the ascension into dark where 
hands go groping for the heart 

of banishment. And guilt rises 

to its silent punishment there 

on the sombre gallows of the mind, 
with slow steps climbing upward 

out of the seeming innocence of light 
and the white ease of under rooms 
whose voices wait at the turning 

with pleasant greetings on the landing. 


Henry Birnbaum 
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IN THE CITY, BIRDS SING 


Overhead, stone limbs: 
Underfoot, roots of stone: 
And on the cornices 

Of Union Warranty & Trust 
The stone birds sing. 


Their song comes to my ear 
With the sound of castanets 
With the sound of bells 

With the sound of xylophones. 


Their plumage is gray slate 

Their eyes are cobalt 

Their claws are unrequested apologies 
And their breath is the wind of regret. 


All day they sing on the agate terraces: 


And I recall those deserted foyers 
And the plane-trees wet and leafless in February. 


George Hitchcock 





THE GHOSTS OF JERSEY CITY 


Down the long farways, shabby streets of shingled houses, 
grit alleys, over the backyards and the weedy meadows, 
they halloo my longago name. 


I do not waken to their call but sleep nostalgic, dream again 
the stolid Polish girls in clusters on the high, narrow stoops 
clovering the summer night with promise. 


I dream that Tully’s broken wagons suddenly limp from the 
corner 

lot and roll horseless, lumbering down the cobblestone street 
ina 

last parade, shafts dragging. 


Ghosts. Fists and heroes. Boyle’s Thirty Acres, and the endless 
talk of fights and fighters on street corners, in the barber shops 
over the Police Gazette. 


Sidewalks, and children skipping rope in the sweet, ram- 
shackle air, 

All in together, girls, how do you like the weather, girls, 

Double-dutch and hopscotch. 


Factory smoke and laughter. Fierce races around the block. 


Ringaleevio into the night. Through the redolence of decay, 
the warm persistent reek of life. 


L. L. Morrison 
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two poems: 
KENNY 


Kenny is eight and breakable, he falls 

from bicycles and wharves and apple trees, 
limps swollen-lidded to his mother’s arms 

less through discomfort than a wish to please. 


He brings his bruises as a kitten brings 
a mouse to be admired; a bloody knee 
invokes a thousand kisses. Kenny dreams 
sometimes how sweet his body’s death might be: 


surrounded by fresh flowers, closely held, 
safe from the spooky strangers and the wind 
that scratches his dark windows, knowing love 
as huge as hurt, as long as never-end. 


THREE CHOICES 
Having been flogged with belts, not short of bleeding, 
badgered by books and flayed by tongues like nettles, 


I had three choices: madness, death or verse, 
each of which asks more questions than it settles. 


Alden A. Nowlan 





four poems: 
ON A DIRTY PHOTOGRAPH 


It was my first Fourth, and above the mirror water 
pollen drifted from scarlet petals, light 
broke on the low waves and sifted 
down to the fishes. Sudden thunder clattered 
over the glassy bay and rocking boats, 
echoed popcorn soft. 


Our shadowy faces flushed red and green in the dark. 
I was stunned by the whole extravagance, but later, 
thudding back, sleepy, to the dock, 
I leaned over the splintery rail and wondered 
which was Real, the gentle and unreflecting water 
or the remembered thunder .. . 


Just so I wonder at this cheap photograph. 
Supposing the figure sound, which term goes where? 
Should these be considered the husk of love 
or its indispensable kernel, fireworks or the sea, 
these bored models who pose love’s mechanics, bare 
on a hired bed, for a fee? 


The question being, which are the pyrotechnics, 
the vaunted wordy images, or the furtive act? 
these waxworks, or Heloise and her tonsured eunuch? 
In our sighs and sonnets do we, with Aretino, 
contemplate our own privates merely? plucked, 
do we stew in our own libido? 
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Or do we die and rise in unspeakable passion, 
our tides and the waves’ one, and fireworks 
of flesh but gaudy intimations 
of Reality’s combers, ponderous beneath? 
In any case, these depths are fraught with sharks 
and topped with devious froth. 


As puzzled Tristram, his life past all control, 
ceased, so must I, my problem barely posed. 

Still, in this photograph, I feel 
some paradox that touches on the Real, 
would plunge to follow the gleam of a glimpsed rose 
in the deeps of that sounding, if unsounded, sea. 


ANATHEMA 


I shall arise in earthy cerements 

to seek you, love, from the ground where I shall lie. 
Love, in the likeness of a withered leaf 

I shall attack you as you step outdoors 

into the night; camouflaged as a wind, 

shall spurn you as you walk; and as a stone, 

shall lie unmoving, love, as you move by. 


IMPOSTURES II: 
after the Hebrew 


Sun, burn, 

sand, scour, 

o ream me clean 
and free of this, 
this flesh, 

this adamant, 





1] 


banana-rotten 
body’s weight : 
abrade, chastise, 
shear me, 

fierce sand; 
intolerable sun, 
scald, flay, 

fray, decay, despoil, 
destroy 

0 all 

but soul of me. 


IMPOSTURES III: 
Dierdre Young 


As dust-mote in sun-spoke 
climbs, as in quiet air 

smoke rises, so Dierdre grew, 
drifting and eddying through 
familiar chambers, golden mornings, 
formal gardens, upborne 

by warm currents beyond 

her casual unthinking: 

how, in such clarity, 

foresee and fear 

that floating smoke 

might curdle in the beam, 

sun be, one sad dawn, 
unrising, known rooms darken, 
dust, unheld, sink down? 


Tim Reynolds 
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two poems : 


MARY ON THE DEATH OF JOACHIM 
(In Memoriam, Floyd McKinley Stock: 1898-1957) 


In clear March wind, some weeks before he died, 
my father pruned the pear trees, and he spoke 

of how a sweet and wholesome yield would pride 
our hunger. We knew, when his side’s pain broke, 
that we would eat the fruit without him. Shrewd 
yet rich in my mother’s mouth, that savor’s sake 
will be the love they bore much fortitude 

in one another. Once I could partake 

of both; but now, tears are shaped to pears 
which to my mother taste of the pledged kiss 
beneath the arch, that tenderness toward prayers 
that shaped my body in original bliss. 

Drop, white blossom, do not wait for May; 
achieve full fruit for ever yet a day. 





13 
THE POET CHOOSES HIS OWN TOMB 


Rot’s no death’s lackey linking a spoor. The tomb, 
usurped by Tullia’s torch, flings love alone 
with refuse. Nor can I but choose not choose to own 
self-destruction’s once-removed-from-doom, 
twice from love’s labors which in scope exhume 
the wormy meddling cherished through a bone 
and wrest from Michaelangelo his stone 
redress: dead Christ, dead weight, Whose women assume 
bones in a slack sack. 

Alexander’s ghost 
is ampler laid within the levied round 
of eyes at his quick wake. Such be my host, 
As for my box — a bare gloss. Let it be bound 
where landmarks rot away along some coast 
of renewals, unfailingly present, soon to be found. 


Robert Stock 
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Balancing the Books 


UNIT & UNIVERSE, poems by I. L. Salomon. (Clarke & 
Way, Inc., New York, $3.00.) 

OF THE FESTIVITY, by William Dickey. Foreword by 
W. H. Auden. (Yale University Press, New Haven, $3.50.) 


I. L. Salomon writes in a variety of styles, almost all of 
them good, but giving in a collection a curious impression of 
unevenness. The collection, it is true, covers a period of at 
least fifteen years. The poems range from comments on 
literature and Italy, through fresh observations on the New 
England countryside, to some skilful translations from the 
Italian of Carlo Bertocchi. The poems on Wallace Stevens 
(‘Hartford Poet’) and Robert Frost (‘Indwelling’) are 
among the best in the book, the latter being an almost 
perfect imitation, tribute, and poetical insight at the same 
time. Yet Mr Salomon has also his moments of being Blake- 
like, and one poem (‘ Vermont Theorist’) is almost straight 
out of E. A. Robinson. 

Sometimes I feel the unevenness with a single poem: 
‘Ballad for a Coal-Black Tom’ is really light verse, some of 
it excellent, and some of it slow and flat. ‘Song for the 
Greenwood Fawn’ mixes the naive and the sophisticated, 
but delightfully. And in the last stanza of ‘ World in the 
Woods’ Mr Salomon juxtaposes one of his loveliest phrases 
‘the bird-voiced water’ with the carelessness of ‘ the brook’s 
loud air/And the intimate song in the vein ran cold ’— 
where the ambiguity of air is undesirable and the word itself 
forced by the rhyme. 

By contrast, William Dickey’s poems are marvelously 
unified in style — I almost said ominously unified. His crafts- 
manship is so precise, his control so sure, his voice so well 
modulated, that I long for the mistake that indicates the 
poet is reaching beyond his grasp. But Mr Dickey makes 
only the mistake of being faultless. 

Though W. H. Auden, in his introduction, commends 
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Mr Dickey’s ‘nightmare worlds described in the simplest 
possible diction,’ I find the architecture of this world too 
carefully intellectual, too dependent on understatement, to 
horrify as it should. Mr Dickey’s skill illustrates the principle 
— as it were, the Second Law of Poetic Thermodynamics — 
that all poetry tends to degenerate into wit. 

The wit is at its barest in the poem that Mr Auden 
seems to admire most, ‘Part Song, with Concert of 
Recorders.’ I find this a thin play upon words in comparison 
with the macabre fantasy of ‘The Dolls Play at Hansel and 
Gretel’ or the sleek beauty of ‘Silver Creek Falls’ or the 
tenderness of the title poem ‘ Of the Festivity.” Mr Dickey’s 
eye and ear are wonderfully good. Yet I cannot help hoping, 
as he goes from success to success, that he will suddenly get 
drunk with Bacchus or be bitten and infected by the mad, 
turgid, and disappointing genius of Dylan Thomas. 

Two poets, one full of flaws yet eager and alive, and one 
too controlled to err — but both are rewarding to the reader. 

Spencer Brown. 


THE LEAVES STILL TALK, by David Kalugin. (Villiers 
Publications, Ltd., London, $2.00.) 


David Kalugin is a poet who wages what seems to be a 
constant battle against sentimentality, and, in much the same 
manner, emotion. His poems, when they do not become 
generalizations, are pointed and simple. On the other hand, 
there is a tendency to string together a list of colloquialisms 
and strange juxtapositions, with final lines attempting to 
summarize with ‘ universals’ the novel phraseology that has 
gone before. These poems are interesting primarily within 
themselves; their wry humor, irony, and even, at times, 
cynicism are qualities which tend to make this book notable. 
Only when his cynicism is allowed to become the main issue 
does the work lose its best character. 

The endorsements of Alfred Kreymborg and Lillian 
Everts heap more praise than the reader is likely to give. In 
my opinion, the best poems in the book are ‘Does Truth 
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Have To Be Uncouth?’ and ‘Uneasy Shadows Shame on 
Me,’ the last of which never becomes quite complete. 
An example of Kalugin’s true talent is: 
Inside of a store front church 
Holy rolling angels 
Scare the hell out of me 
As the delirious spasm of ecstasy makes 
Hallelujah’s poverty stricken soul 
Look for a place 
To hide. 

When the display of Kalugin’s cynicism is the only 

reason for a poem, results are always poor: 
This is one 
Hell of a war for 
Rich and poor alike 
The son of a bitch soldiers 
Anyway he sees fit 
To stay alive. 

Kalugin uses rhymes sparingly and often effectively. But 
his rhymes (‘In order to laugh we have to cry/In order to 
live we have to die’) can also make a poem amateurish. The 
poet may intend this to be self-mockery; but assuming so we 
must further assume that he mocks himself throughout the 
book. 

The Leaves Still Talk is sometimes wordy, sometimes 
ridiculous. Its chief virtue is originality, though this appears 
often a pretension. A short book of 67 pages, it would have 
been scarcely different longer because most of the poems 
seem to repeat themselves. On the whole, I would say we 
have here little more than a curious work with a few wel- 
come flashes of humor and irony. 

E. R. Hille. 
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THOUGH NIGHT REMAIN, by Norman Nathan. (Golden 
Quill Press, Francestown, N.H., $2.75.) 


In the poem ‘ One Lifetime,’ Norman Nathan comments 
upon his own work : 
Tired and bruised I tore my way toward quiet 
And disembraced the world that I might sow 
One thriving crop. I crushed my surge of riot 
And grew green grass above a volcano. 
Unfortunately in his hurry to communicate ideas, he appears 
more conscious of imminent eruption than of the fertility of 
volcanic soil. His poems, beautiful in their clarity and direct- 
ness and graced with a refreshing humor, often want con- 
creteness. Generally —too generally —this book concerns 
itself with the conflict between art and reality, light and dark, 
the quick and the dead. Although Nathan’s themes are mani- 
fest in specific poems (‘At Movies in Color,’ ‘ Picnic Supper 
in Autumn,’ etc.) the veil is thin; the drama is abstract, and 
the poet can hope for a resolution only in abstract terms: 
Perhaps some fulness launched in time 
Will drown the ghost of nothingness . . . 
Here the poet is pilgrim, in fresh exploration of territory 
already claimed — illusion and actuality. But the dichotomy 
seems oblique; not art, but transformation into art, is cele- 
brated in ‘To Any Beautiful Young Girl ’: 
Wear the mask of the moment more real than your face, 
Never fading moment at the precipice of art. 
Here the poet is priest, who marries imagination and experi- 
ence, and blesses the subsequent birth of art; the blushing 
rose (“Rose Bush’) is born of ‘the long debauch in pliant 
mud.’ Here the poet is prophet, servant of God, who makes 
religion ‘like a spiritual flower,’ who seeks the ‘ Biblican 
instrument/On which I could pluck myself.’ His biblical 
poems assert the indestructible self: 
‘I AM,’ God said. And my grace note echoed, ‘I am 
TOO’ (Book of the Ego). 
There the poet is pilot, ‘Frantic with instruments, probing 
for a flat land’ (‘ Pilot Solo’), but frantic and rushed he too 
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frequently fails to explore the land he finds. Many of 
Nathan’s poems present, rather than probe; his haste 
obscures the landing field. For example, that man is alone, 
apart from nature, is recognized : 

The sun perceives no darkness 

When we inherit night ... (‘ Noon’) 
But the spiritual and real isolation comes too epigrammati- 
cally and undeveloped. 

Perhaps it is the act of poetry itself that for Nathan ‘ will 
drown the ghost of nothingness.’ The ‘ climb from the smooth 
of the beaten way’ of ‘the slippery walls to a personal day’ 
is steep; and ‘ the shriek of not finding ourselves was oppres- 
sive and wild.’ Still, it is of the climb and the search, not the 
peak or the discovery, that a poet is born. 

Lynne Hume. 


SUMMER KNOWLEDGE, New and Selected Poems: 1938- 
1958, by Delmore Schwartz. (Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y., 
$4.95.) 

JOURNEY INTO TIME, by David Morton. (Pentelic Press, 
Norfolk, Va., $3.50.) 


Consisting of new and old poems in almost equal 
amounts, Summer Knowledge is a fat, 240-page collection 
filled with a vast variety of themes; and summer is the suit- 
able word, for most of these long-line poems roll out, and 
ascend, and the roots go deep; no one poem seems to go 
beyond its appropriate length. Mr Schwartz is also the master 
of the short-line poem; in ‘A Young Child and His Pregnant 
Mother,’ he observes that the young boy’s parent is ‘much 
too fat and absent-minded /Gazing far past his face, careless 
of him.’ He goes on: ‘(His mother once so svelte, so often 
sick! /Towering father did this; what a trick! ’ The everyday 
speech idiom, ‘ What a trick,’ becomes the serious utterance 
of the modern poet, whose culminating lines have freshness 
and vitality : 

All men are enemies: thus even brothers 
Can separate each other from their mothers! 
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No better example than this unborn brother 
Shall teach him of his exile from his mother, 


Measured by his distance from the sky, 
Spoken in two vowels, 
I and I. 

I wonder if Mr Schwartz, some twenty years ago, did not 
set out to become a popular poet; and then, finally, decided 
that frequent magazine publication and early book publica- 
tion offered no sufficient gratification. As the poet turned his 
scrutiny upon himself, and revised many poems that appear 
in these New and Selected Poems, it seems obvious that Mr 
Schwartz decided he owed it to himself and to his readers to 
become a better-than-popular poet. Whatever the reason, it’s 
a sound work. 

Serious young poets, and established ones too, might 
find that Mr Schwartz has set an example for them; having 
done so much digging for the early poems, herein revised, 
they might decide to repair their own half- or quarter-poems; 
they might even decide to send eye-weary editors two finished 
poems in place of eight uncertain pieces. Readers who take 
time to study the various versions, and young readers bent 
on discovery, will find in Summer Knowledge the ripe and 
full fruits of a poet grown in stature. 

With Mr Morton's last volume, a handsome book, the 
poet has willed his good treasures to faithful friends: audi- 
ences that have turned aside from the exhibitionists, the 
vulgar and cacophonous, will still rejoice that Mr Morton’s 
poetry is a work of flight. Though he is never derivative, he 
has remained true to the traditionalist’s crec.: to be under- 
stood easily, and to sing clearly, and sometimes nobly. 

The man’s goodness shines in these verses; it is poetry 
that takes us away from the harsh and mean world to the 
untrampled meadow where, with only a book, we may enjoy 
a fresh brook flowing, a lark’s ascent, and more: under- 
currents, and what the pauses tell us, and the distant bells 
also. 
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Here are the same types of immaculate pieces that Mr 
Morton wrote when Edna St Vincent Millay was mistress of 
the muse — Miss Millay, perhaps too highly praised in her 
day, rarely mentioned in 1960. When the pendulum swings, 
maybe the critics — even the indefatigable dissectors who go 
into such a tizzy as they tear a phrase to pieces — will find 
something of value, a Millay sonnet, a Morton lyric, for 
even their World’s library. 

A holograph of the opening poem, a photograph of the 
poet, and Margaret Haley Carpenter’s sober and perceptive 
Foreword add to the interest of Mr Morton’s last work. 

Joseph Joel Keith 


THE GOLDEN QUILL ANTHOLOGY: Edited by George 
Abbe, Gustav Davidson, Loring Williams. (Golden Quill 
Press, Francestown, New Hampshire, $4.00.) 


This type of venture is always pleasing to us: the co- 
operation of poets in the dissemination of their art. Selected 
from work of the members of the Book Club for Poetry, the 
collection suffers from the usual courtesies of officialdom, a 
spry but nevertheless overreaching attempt to include as 
much verse as possible instead of only the best. Representa- 
tions from Joanne De Longchamps, Joseph Joel Keith, 
Gertrude May Lutz, James L. Weil, to mention only a few, 
make the endeavor most rewarding. There is hardly a bad 
poem in the book and many good and excellent ones. How- 
ever, editorial posture is nowhere evinced, despite the 
presence of three extremely busy and able editors of the 
world of poetry. The total effect is one of compilation rather 
than combination, and the favoritism displayed to the tiny 
lyric, especially of the pleasant and not too important 
Thomas-Bailey-Aldrich-type, is really misleading, giving a 
tame, nature-loving sameness to the end result of what must 
have been a prodigious labor. We come across Marcia 
Masters’ ‘The Graveyard at Genoa,’ or Gene Frumkin’s 
‘ Mobile for Celena’ as daring strangers in a world of potted 
plants and garden teas. This is not to say abandon the flute 
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and threaten the oboe, but to stress that even Mozart used a 
decently complemented orchestra to set off his own magic 
flute. All in all, we enjoyed the book, which is beautifully 
made (as usual for Golden Quill), and a joy to hold in one’s 
hand, and we hope, in the next issue, that the editors will 
set a true city in the midst of their sparkling meadowland. 
Felix Stefanile. 


POETS OF TODAY, VI, Northwind and other Poems, by 
Gene Baro; The Clothing’s New Emperor, by Donald Finkel; 
Poems, 1955-1958, by Walter Stone. (Scribners, New York, 
$3.95.) 


If a reader were to go through this volume without 
noticing the three subtitles and authorships, he might easily 
believe that all of the poems were written by the same poet 
in three different moods. A comparison might be made to 
three solo instruments (violin, cello, and flute) improvising 
on similar themes. This is not too surprising, since all of 
these men have similar academic backgrounds and all taught, 
or are teaching, at distinguished colleges and universities. 

Gene Baro, the violin in our analogy, draws his bow 
with quiet sameness, and in that mood is effective. When he 
attempts whimsy, as in the poem ‘Lament for Better or 
Worse,’ he falters, and there are a few poems, like ‘ Question 
and Answer,’ that add nothing to his stature as a poet. Mr 
Baro relies, to a great extent, on assonance and syzygy, and 
for the most part is adept with his near rhymes. He is skilful 
enough to pair ‘ whole’ and ‘ banjo,’ and ‘clasp’ and ‘ per- 
haps,’ to please the ear and eye; however, the reader cannot 
but wonder if such pairings as ‘ loneliness’ and ‘ happiness’ 
are not careless writing. 

But rhyme, of course, is not the most important thing; 
almost every page offers some memorable lines, such as this 
final stanza of the poem ‘ The Wave’: 

Echoes of water, echoes 
of blood, ghost in the wind 
am I where the sea wind blows 








and where the young hearts dinned 
and where the wave throws and throws. 

Vigorous, substantial, Donald Finkel, the cello, offers, 
in his poems, a somewhat more sustained thematic melody, 
as in ‘Poem for Colin’: ‘The things of life are easy to 
arrange/When they are lying quiet in an urn/Or spread in 
cold abstractions on the brain.’ Out of context, this passage 
may seem a little didactic, but the poem as a whole is not, 
and it ends: 

Perhaps these images were all you had, 
And I have, Colin: words and a few coins 
To shuffle on a bar or in the brain, 

To keep off chaos from a furnished room 
Until the telegram 

Arrives tomorrow with the chambermaid. 

Finkel’s work has action and robustness, and he brings 
the reader into his poems with such lines as these from 
‘Hunting Song’: ‘The fox came lolloping, lolloping,/ 
Lolloping. His eyes were bright,/His ears high./He was like 
death at the end of a string...’ 

And what of the flute? The section devoted to Walter 
Stone, who died in March of 1959 at the age of forty-two, 
opens with the poem ‘Inheritance and Descent’ and this 
clear thin echo of experience that all readers will share: 

O once when I was merely 

The music of a passage, 

The letters of a text, 

My father loved me dearly, 

And grew me from my grass age 
Until my legs were sexed. 

There are many reedy echoes to take the reader back to 
where ‘The wooden stairways cling/Above the backyard 
fence/From which our lost selves swing’ (from ‘ Reunion’), 
and ‘And after girls the dreams arose/To solace the lost 
inward child,/Draping themselves about his breath’ (from 
‘Chronicle ’). And yet the flute blows up its own little furies : 
‘I hated their murmuring beards and spat in their bowl./ 
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Within my pit they smoldered with tongues of devils’ (from 
* The Old Men’). 

Less concerned with the aspects of nature than the 
other two poets, Mr Stone’s lines pierce through to remem- 
brances of things whose importance the reader had forgotten. 

This sixth of the Poets of Today series carries an intro- 
ductory essay, ‘The Process and the Poem,’ by John Hall 
Wheelock, which, in itself, is a fine addition to one’s library. 
The essay and the poems warrant serious attention and many 
readings. If there were any real criticism of the volume, it 
would be of the editorial selection that combined the work of 
three poets offering such little contrast. 

Loring Williams. 


BALANCING THE BOOKS, by James L. Weil 


With Personal and Impersonal (Terrain Gallery, New 
York, $1.45), the six self-styled disciples of Eli Siegel’s 
Aesthetic Realism make their first joint appearance, intro- 
duced by Eli Siegel himself. Siegel begins well, at the begin- 
ning: he defines poetry as an emotionally-caused ‘ happen- 
ing,’ and goes on to distinguish poetic emotion by its being 
‘personal and impersonal at once.’ W. H. Auden calls it a 
‘moral virtue’ for the poet to be ‘interested in something 
more than his precious self . . . (when) modern life tends to 
alienate us . . . from a common world and shut us up with 
our subjective selves’ (introduction to Of The Festivity, see 
Spencer Brown’s review above). Even when life was old 
fashioned, Aristotle wrote that ‘ the aim of poetry (is) .. . by 
singular statement . . . (to form) statements . . . of the nature 
of universals, whereas those of history are singulars.’ Siegel 
scores again, saying ‘the words in a poem have a logical 
music, and a musical logic . . . Logic trembles euphoniously, 
surprisingly.’ 

Unfortunately, Siegel’s followers have misread his excel- 
lent Metaphysical footprints for material rather than final 
causes, i.e. poetry’s subject instead of its direction. The 
results are too often more philosophic than poetic, either 
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explicitly (Sheldon Kranz: ‘ Who shall say that seeming is 
not a part of being? ’; Martha Baird: ‘ Man longs for some- 
thing to respect,/Something to care for besides himself’; 
Nancy Starrels: ‘In things as they are, there is no pain’), or 
implicitly (Rebecca Fein, to her friends at Christmas: 
‘Thank you for being yourselves,/Thank you for being 
together,/Thank you for being separate and together’; 
Louis Dienes: ‘ Three things are on his mind: /To fight, to 
get away, to stay and talk to people in the sunshine ’). 

Perhaps I am unfair quoting what seemed the most 
flagrant encroachments of prose, where language appeared to 
dramatize — not emotionalize— predetermined, and so 
unsurprising, intellectual positions, as Siegel’s own brief 
interpretations will verify. Only Nat Herz, and only in a few 
poems like ‘Mystery Without Fear ’—I think the best poem 
in this volume — comes truly afire. But then even he, though 
with more passion than his bookmates, feels obliged to 
remember ‘the admonitions of innumerable saints,/Who 
walked in gardens admiring/That which was not themselves.’ 
Disappointed as I am that Siegel, such a poet, should have 
inspired so little poetry, all the contributors show unmistak- 
able flashes of Erato: Kranz’s ‘ Yawning with boredom/At 
the job/Of discarding my own body’; Baird, ‘Earth and 
Moon are spinning/Stilly; clocks are ticking/In the sun’; 
Starrels, ‘The green leaf means what the tree intends/And 
happily could not be without a circle’; Fein, ‘And it will 
write and write/If I don’t lose it/Or spoil the point’; Dienes, 
‘Or if my shoes/Shrivel up and decide/To be pleased frogs.’ 
From real poets poetry can never really fly, not even ‘ at the 
touch of cold philosophy.’ 

I think Siegel would approve Robert Beum, Maxine 
Cassin, and Felix Stefanile (Nine By Three, Hearse, Eureka, 
California, $1.00). Their logic ‘trembles . . . surprisingly ’ 
because for them poems are not arrived at; each is an emo- 
tional adventure, astonishing its writer no less than the 
reader. Beum experiences a sort of communion in ‘The 
Exhibition’: at first fearful of fatherhood when the nurse 
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held his new-born child ‘up to the glass wall/ that saved 
you from the septic breath/of the hall/ and your parent’; 
followed by self-deceiving independence ‘having taken/so 
much of it more in stride/than I thought usual’; then finally 
peace with himself, his universe, and his child — seeing by 
“your satisfied/nod I could handle it all.’ The natural pun 
on handle logically, swiftly, surprisingly pulls together the 
physical and spiritual impact of the moment in a compressed 
metaphor. 

Maxine Cassin shows she can write good literary poems, 
a gift neither rare nor much coveted these days, and rightly 
sO; it is by nature shallow, drawing little on those depths of 
the soul. Still, I might vote her ‘ Rescue Party’ among the 
1959 poems most likely to be anthologized: ‘ Billowing out 
his fiery parachute/The sun falls down the sky/. . . And 
struggling up the crags of night I spy/The peak where day- 
light’s wreckage lies.’ But the poem Siegel (and I) would 
applaud loudest is ‘Opinion,’ a spare piece about the lover’s 
doubts, which ends ‘ Tell me what you mean: /Whether we 
are right to hold together.’ Like Beum’s pun on handle, the 
deliberate ambiguity in the last two words gives an immedi- 
ately spiritual breadth to physical dimensions, at once 
logically and verbally and therefore poetically true. 

Felix Stefanile gets his two worlds into a single state- 
ment through the adjective and adverb, a daring technique 
when we consider the essential weakness of these ancillary 
parts of speech. Freshman English courses begin by teaching 
students to avoid modifiers. But Stefanile uses them actually 
as names for nouns which, thanks to the politician and adver- 
tising agency, have lost all meaning —‘ neon words’ he calls 
them in ‘The Man In The Grey Flannel Suit’ about how 
competition for unnatural brilliance finally consumes the 
competitors. Phrases like ‘cut-rate heritage’ and ‘clumsy 
kingdom’ are realistic if ‘ unaesthetic’ crusades to revive 
what Stefanile calls ‘ words of worth,’ taking abstracts down 
to ground level and starting up fresh again. Even God, like a 
tenant, finds ‘ his name’s scratched upon a wall,’ and He gets 
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a new name in ‘ The Man Upstairs.’ Names are as important 
to Stefanile as they were to the ancient who used them to 
describe absolute essences, and in the withering of name- 
words he smells the disease of modern civilization which 
denies absolutes: ‘For all of our humanity/we grow queer 
in this rented place.’ Stefanile’s poems can thus be read as 
Christenings, not the least his own —‘How I Changed My 
Name Felice.’ Although an ocean voyage made it Felix, 
felicity remains in this poet’s pen. 

When I reviewed Tram Combs’ first collection two years 
ago, I wrote that he ‘ apparently meant the poems spoken,’ 
which is another way of saying J found them hard to under- 
stand. Now in artists boys cats: lovers judges priests/cere- 
monies in mind (Mind Trammells, St Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
$3.00) the poems still read very well aloud, for Combs has 
nearly perfect poetic pitch; but now I do not feel quite the 
urge to say so, which is another way of saying his new work 
is more understandable and that its phonic features are set off 
by deeper virtue — verbal compression and objective sub- 
jects. These two gains are closely associated with his rise 
from an obscurity whose major causes were private refer- 
ences and a sometimes overwhelming pile-up of modifying 
images and clauses. Now he has emerged from himself, a 
clear sign of general maturation; he has also found more 
exact, sometimes terrifyingly exact, words to express him- 
self, which bespeaks an artistic growth above what Eckman 
calls the ‘Accretive Mode’ toward a swifter ‘ Kinetic Mode.’ 
Here I shall divert a moment to answer Paul Petrie’s question 
of ‘. . . why a stress upon motion should be judged superior 
to a stress upon stability’ (from his review of Eckman’s 
Cobras And Cockle Shells, Poetry, November 1959). I think 
Eckman believes, as I do, that a poem must move to be 
moving, and that a poem which does not move gets nowhere. 
Whether this movement be from subjective to objective, as 
for Siegel, or from one level of abstraction to another, as for 
Aristotle, etc., a change of state, perspective, or fortune (also 
Aristotle) is inherent in good poetry: motion is inherent in 
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emotion. This all comes true in Combs’ poetry, e.g. where he 
translates the ‘Icarian vision’ to ‘the art of poetry and 
life’: he writes, ‘reach not for the brute . . . /don’t tempt 
the universe/. . . wax and feather, fellow, feather/. . . but 
feathering; waning, still feathering/visions of grace.’ There 
is motion — from myth to reality, ancient to modern, man 
to machine, destruction to survival, and in just two words: 
wax and feather. And if one wonders whether Aristotle 
favored swiftness, his ‘by a singular statement’ suggests he 
might have been familiar with a contemporary named Euclid, 
who wrote that ‘a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points.’ Tram Combs’ lines have stopped going 
around a corner. 

It is hard not to be sentimental about The Anthology 
of Magazine Verse for 1958, edited by Braithwaite and 
Carpenter (Schulte, New York, $5.95), published in honor 
of Mr Braithwaite’s eightieth birthday. His service to poetry 
and poets is evident here in reprints from the 1913-1929 
anthology series, selected by Mrs Carpenter; when Braith- 
waite first anthologized them, their authors were scarcely 
the notables they are today, which reminds us of his genius 
for recognizing young talent and his perseverance in pro- 
moting it. 

Still, I must say that 1958 Braithwaite choices, com- 
prising the first half of this anthology, do not seem up to 
their predecessors. There is little of the pioneering that 
marked the earlier volumes: a third of the contributors have 
already won laurels, and many more are well on the way; 
of forty-five periodicals Braithwaite draws on, only a dozen 
are truly ‘little’ magazines (i.e. independent of support by 
educational or other institutions), and of these only two — 
acknowledged conservatives— are decently represented. 
Granted, institutional publications and ‘slicks’ give us 
‘ quality’ verse by today’s ‘names.’ But who except ‘little’ 
editors will gamble, like the younger Braithwaite, that pro- 
mising unknowns of today might become tomorrow’s 
‘names ’? 
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Almost every poet whose work Braithwaite chooses here 
first found space in little magazines. It is unfortunate that 
these are abandoned by many now-celebrated authors, partly 
because the little magazine is ephemeral in nature; it lives 
and dies with the resources and inspiration of an individual, 
who — if he be true to his credo — must spurn associations 
which insure financial support and editorial succession. 
Would Vaida Montgomery and Dr Ashman have gone so far 
had their vehicles been built to go on after them? Indepen- 
dent and exploring as they are, little magazines always wel- 
come a push from the celebrities to whom they first gave a 
lift. An anthologist raised on little magazines, Braithwaite, I 
think, owes them no less than they do him. 

James L. Weil 
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